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ing is a noble subject, just as far as man's 
work has therein been subdued by Nature's ; 
and Stanfield's chief dignity is his being a 
painter, less of shipping than of the seal of time 
or decay upon shipping. For a wrecked ship, 
or shattered boat, is a noble subject, while a 
ship in full sail, or a perfect boat, is an ignoble 
one ; not merely because the one is, by reason of 
its ruin, more picturesque than the other, but be- 
cause it is a nobler act in man to meditate 
upon Fate as it conquers his work, than upon 
that work itself." 

If our readers desire any farther illus- 
tration of this principle, we refer them to 
the description of the old Calais tower, in 
the beginning of the fourth volume of 
Modern Painters. 

Shipping, furthermore requires, as Mr. 
Buskin says, " delicacies of drawing greater 
than exist io any other inorganic object," 
because the anatomy of vessels is more 
complicated than the human form itself, 
and 

" They present, irrespective of sea or sky, or 
anything else around them, difficulties which 
could only be vanquished by draughtmanship 
quite accomplished enough to render even the 
subtlest lines of the human face and form. But 
the artist who has once attained such skill as 
this will not devote it to the drawing of ships. 
He who can paint the face of St. Paul, will not 
elaborate the parting timbers of the vessel in 
which he is wrecked ; and he who can repre- 
sent the astonishment of the Apostles at the 
miraculous draught, will not be solicitous about 
accurately showing that their boat is over- 
loaded." i 

In concluding our abstract of the book, 
we cau only say that Mr. Euskin further 
illustrates the subject by a brief glance at 
the Art-treatment of vessels in different 
periods, namely, The Mediseval, Early Vene- 
tian, Late Venetian, Late Eoman, Dutch 
and the Modern Periods. He is very severe 
on Claude and Salvator in the late Eoman 
period. 

" The ships of Claude, having hulls of a 
shape something between a cocoa-nut and a 
high-heeled shoe, balanced on their keels on the 
top of the water, with some scaffolding and 
cross-sticks above, and a flag at the top of 
every stick, form, perhaps, the purest exhibition 
of human inanity and fatuity which the Arts 
have yet produced." 

He speaks of the Dutch, as 

" Having, jn reality, never in all their lives seen 
the sea, but only a shallow mixture of sea- 
water and sand -, and also never in all their 
lives seen the sky, but only a lower element be- 
tween them and it, composed of marsh exhala- 
tion and fog-bank; they are not to be with too 
great severity reproached for the dullness of their 
records of the. nautical enterprise of Holland * * * 
Be it remembered, that men who cannot enter 
into the Mind of the Sea, cannot; for the name 
reason, enter into the Mind of Ships, in their 
contention with it; and the fluttering, tottering, 
high-pooped, flag-beset fleets of these Butch 
painters have only this much superiority over 
the caricatures of the Italians, thac they, indeed, 
appear, in some degree, to have been studied 
from the high-pooped and flag-beset nature, 
which was in that age visible, while the Claude 
and Salvator ships are ideals of the studio." 

In the Modern period Turner is, of course, 
the master-artist of the Ship. The book 
consists of Turner's drawings faithfully 
engraved, and the illustrations should be 
in the reader's hand to verify the text. 
We make one extract to give an idea of 



how Turner saw into the " Mind of the ! 
Sea." 

" The Sea up to his time had been gene- 
rally regarded by painters as a liquidly- 
cornposed, level-seeking, consistent thing, 
with a smooth surface, rising to a water- 
mark on the sides of ships, in which ships 
were scientifically to be embedded, and 
wetted up to said water-mark, and to re- 
main dry above the same. But Turner 
found during his Southern Coast tour that 
the sea was not this : that it was, on the 
contrary, a very incalculable and unhori- 
zontal thing, setting its 'water-mark' 
sometimes on the highest heavens as well 
as sides of ships; — very breakable into 
pieces; half of a wave separable from the 
other half, and oh the instant carriageable 
miles inland ; — not in any wise limiting it- 
self to a state of apparent liquidity; but 
now striking like a steel gauntlet, and now 
becoming a clond, and vanishing, no eye 
could tell whither ; one moment a flint 
cave, the next a marble pillar, the next a 
mere white fleece thickening the thunder- 
ing rain. He never forgot those facts; 
never afterwards was able to recover the 
idea of positive distinction betwen sea and 
sky, or sea and land, steel gauntlet, black 
rock, white cloud, and men and masts 
gnashed to pieces and disappearing in a 
few breaths and splinters among them ; — a 
little blood on the rock angle, like red sea- 
weed, sponged away by the next splash of 
the foam, and the glistening granite and 
green water all pure again in vacant wrath. 
So stayed by him forever the Image of the 
Sea." 

We recommend anybody at all interested 
in the study of Art — who desires to learn 
something about Art — to possess them- 
selves of this book, " The Harbors of Eng- 
land." The text accompanying the plates 
is critical and explanatory, and when we 
say it is by John Euskin, we refer our 
readers to a teacher the most attractive and 
edifying that ever brought remarkable 
powers to bear upon the study of Art and 

Nature. 

» 

Good Taste. — The beneficial effects of good 
taste are to be found even where you least sus- 
pect its presence ; it everywhere evidently ex- 
cludes wanton superfluity, or useless expendi- 
ture in labor or ornament; it inculcates, a wise 
and dignified economy ; it prompts art to achieve 
its end, by the simplest means ; it gives to the 
productions of mechanical skill all the durabil- 
ity and elegance of which they may be suscep- 
tible, by lending to them those forms, propor- 
tions, combinations of colors, and agreeable 
associations, which, because they are most sim- 
ply and obviously fitted to their peculiar pur- 
poses, or are congruous to natural principles of 
man's physical or moral constitution, have 
pleased for ages, and will ever continue to 
please. — Verplanci, 

A simple and modest man lives unknown, 
until a moment, which he could not have fore- 
seen, reveals his estimable qualities and gener- 
ous actions. I compare him to the concealed 
flower springing from an humble stem, which 
escapes the view, and is discovered only by its 
perfume. NPride quickly fixes the eye, and he 
who is always his own eulogist dispenses every 
other person from the obligation to praise him. 
A truly modest man, emerging from hie tran- 
scient .obscurity, will obtain those delightful 
praises which the heart awards without effort. 
His superiority, far from being importunate, will 
becume attractive. Modesty gives to talents 
and virtue the same charm which chastity adds 
to beauty. — Dros. 
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No .person, who took the trouble to look 
over our articles on building" stones in the 
Ckatoit for January and February, can 
question that, in the matter of durability 
when exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere, there are differences among stones 
as real and, perhaps, as great as those which 
distinguish different kinds of wood. The 
history there given was confined, indeed, 
to two families of the mineral kingdom. It 
is from the quarries of sandstone and of 
limestone that mankind, in all ages and 
countries, have chiefly drawn the materials 
of architecture. Such, undoubtedly, will 
continue to be the case. It is true that 
granite — were durability and strength alone 
to be considered — might-claim primary rank 
in the estimation of the architect, as it does 
in the estimation of the geologist. But 
granite is not only hard to worh, imprac- 
ticable to the chisel, and therefore little fit- 
ted for the carver's use — -it is also hard to 
looJc at. On its cold, grey surface the warm 
sunlight seems to be thrown away. The 
shadows that move -over it are, like itself, 
ungenial and repulsive. Eain, which often 
beautifies other walls with its water-colors, 
as fair as they are evanescent, merely wets 
the wall of granite. Unlike some stones 
that we could name, its weather-stains are 
nnbecoming ; while Nature, conscious that 
the stern rock less needs her protection, is 
slow to spread over it her decorative man- 
tle of moss. 

These remarks do not apply equally to' 
all the stones called granite. Their special 
reference is to the harder and darker kinds, 
snch, for instance, as the Quincy granite, 
which is properly a sienite. When this 
quarry was first opened and made fashion- 
able, it was for a time regarded in that 
region as almost the only material fit to b,e 
used. The lighter-colored and more-easily- 
worked granites, which are very abundant 
in that primitive country, were set aside as 
pale and poor. In Boston, aU other stones 
were spurned. We well remember to have 
read, some fifteen years ago, the announce-, 
mentin a Boston paper, that Trinity Church 
in New York was about to be rebuilt in great 
magnificence, with walls of Jersey red-sand- 
stone. "Astonishing fatuity!" exclaimed 
the editor. "Why don't they send to Mas- 
sachusetts for granite, and thus have a stone 
that is worth something?" Such, at that 
time, was the general feeling. Some years 
afterwards, brown-stone trimmings fordqors 
and windows were introduced there. Their 
superior beauty soon triumphed over the old 
prejudice, and now brown-stone fronts are 
not uncommon in that city. 

We have conceded that granite is durable. 
In general, it is bnt slowly and slightly af- 
fected by atmospheric influences. There is, 
however, one combination of forces before 
which- it is powerless. When water falls on 
highly-heated granite, the result is instant 
destruction of the stone. This veryirapor- 
tant fact should make us cautions in using 
granite where there is any liability of expo- 
sure to fire. 

There are structures of great importance 
for which granite is eminently -fitted, and 
in which it will always be used. In the 
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fortress, the prison, the warehouse — in a 
bridge, a dock, a quay, or a canal-lock, — 
granite looks well, because massiveness, 
strength, and durability are the all-essential 
requisites of such structures. 

But there is room for choice even in 
granite. In point of duration, it is far from 
being all alike. Some granites contain a 
large proportion of feldspar, and but little 
quartz. These are less reliable than the 
rock in which quartz is more abundant and 
more uniformly disseminated. In general, 
it may be said that a considerable share of 
potash in the feldspar makes the granite 
liable to decay. The inference is, that not 
even this proverbial symbol of durability 
and strength is to be used indiscriminately. 
Before it is adopted for any great work, let 
the man of science, as well as the man of 
practice, be consulted. 

Before we attempt to say anything in 
regard to the limestones and sandstones of 
this country, let us for a moment consider 
what the facts already given clearly teach. 

In the first place, they show that, among 
the building-stones of England, there is an 
astonishing diversity in point of durability, 
and that this diversity characterizes the 
sandstones as well as the limestones. They 
show that mere position-exposure, for in- 
stance, to dampness and to particular winds, 
seriously affects the duration of stone. They 
show that very poor, as well as very good 
material, has often been taken from the 
same quarry. They show most conclusively 
that lichens — that vegetable covering which 
Nature kindly spreads over stone when ex- 
posed to the weather — do much to prevent 
its decay.. 

We find that the British Commissioners, 
after an extensive and thorough investiga- 
tion of the entire subject, with all the aid 
that could be derived from history, science, 
and practical skill, on the whole, preferred 
limestones to sandstones; — that among the 
•limestones, the magnesian were pronounced 
the best; and that the stone adopted for 
the Houses of Parliament was the crystal- 
line Dolomite of Bolsover, Mon. Our read- 
ers may like to know the exact nature of 
this stone. Its analysis follows : 

Carb. of lime, 51-1 ; carb. of magnesia, 
40-2; silica, 3-6; iron, alumina, 1-8 ; water 
and loss, 3-3 ; spec. grav. of dry mass. 2316 ; 
spec. grav. of particles, 2833 ; cohesive 
power, 117. Structure, semi-crystalline. 
"Weight of cubic foot in its ordinary state, 
151 lb. 11 oz. Price at quarry per cubic 
foot, tenpence; do., delivered in London, 
two shillings. 

Compare with the above, Prof. Rogers' 
analysis of a blue magnesian limestone from 
Sussex Co., New Jersey : 

Carb. of lime, §304; carb. of magnesia, 
41-04; alumina and peroxyd of iron, -96; 
insol. matter, 3-24; moisture and loss, 1-72. 

We merely add here, that there are inex- 
haustible supplies of similar stone in the 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 

With these well-establishad results in 
another part of the world, we learn the 
vast importance of care in the selection of 
bnilding stone, especially if the work be of 
a public and costly character, and intended 
to last for ages. From Europe to America 
we can only reason mutatis mutandis; but, 
so far as the elements and data correspond, 
the results must be identical. If, for in- 
stance, an American rock is fouud to re- 



semble an English one of tried durability, 
in the nature and proportion of its constitu- 
ents, and the qualities of its structure, the 
fact is at least prima facie evidence in its 
favor. Let such evidence go for what it is 
worth. 

We have called special attention to the 
history of English building-stones, because 
we have, as already hinted, no such history 
of onr own. Our oldest stone structures 
are of comparatively recent date: yet even 
in some of these we perceive the evidences 
of decay. In the city of New York, the few 
stone edifices of the last century were built 
mostly of the indestructible gneiss rock, 
which abounds in the neighborhood. Spe- 
cimens still remain in the Low Dutch 
Church (now the Post-office), and in the 
Dutch Church on Fulton and William 
streets. These buildings, but for the spirit 
of improvement, might probably last a 
thousand years longer. 

That the case is very different with some, 
at least, of our sandstones and limestones, 
will appear from an inspection of the City 
Hall. The basement and the rear wall of 
this structure, now about fifty years old, 
are of Connecticut sandstone; the rest is of 
Westchester limestone. The latter material 
has suffered somewhat : in many places the 
stone is cracked and the surface is exfoliated. 
The sandstone has fared still worse : decay 
is visible in almost every part, and many of 
the stones are miserably peeled and mutil- 
ated. Facts of this sort, which are not 
confined to the City Hall, probably led to 
that sweeping and prophetic denunciation 
of sandstone, to which we alluded in the 
outset. It can, however, easily be shown 
that all our sandstone is not of this poor and 
perishable sort. 

We must also bear in mind, when looking 
at these earlier walls of sandstone, that the 
proper mode of laying the stone was not 
then understood, or certainly was not prac- 
tised. Sandstone is a stratified mineral. 
When laid so that the edges, and not the 
planes, of its laminse are exposed, air and 
moisture penetrate slowly, and do but little 
injury. No wall thus laid will ever peel 
off. The walls of the City Hall abundantly 
show the consequences of disregarding this 
important fact ; and hundreds of similar 
examples may be seen. Iu Trinity Church 
of this city, every stone was laid just as it 
lay in its original horizontal bed before the 
upheaving forces tipped it up. So sternly 
was the rule enforced by the architect, that 
he did not hesitate to break a stone, how- 
ever nicely cut, if he found that the work- 
man had disregarded his injunction. As 
most of our brown-stone and marble fronts 
are merely veneered, this rule cannot be 
regarded in building them. This fact makes 
it all the more important that great attention 
should be paid to the quality of the stone. 

We do not pretend to say which of the 
sandstone quarries now open and used 
among us, furnish the most durable mate- 
rial : this is a point which time alone can 
fully test. No one, however, can look at 
these different stones, without perceiving 
that they vary greatly in their texture. In 
some of them the stratified condition is very 
manifest, while in others it is hardly dis- 
cernible. Some of them are coarse and 
loose in their structure, offering little resist- 
anee to the workman's tool ; while others 
are fine, compact, and hard. Which of these 
kinds would be the more likely to exhibit 



qualities of resistance and endurance, we 
surely need not suggest. In weighing the 
probabilities, the nature of the cementing 
substance which holds together the particles 
of sand, should not be overlooked. The 
presence or absence of iron is by no means 
a matter of indifference; for this metal, 
strong as it is, becomes, through its liability 
to oxydate, a source of weakness and decay. 

For our own part, we must confess a 
strong partiality for sandstone as a building 
material. We believe that there are sand- 
stones in the country, whioh possess in a 
high degree the primary requisite of dura- 
bility. If this be conceded, the question as 
between this stone and other stones, be- 
comes mainly one of convenience or of 
looks. Before touching on this last, but 
very important point, and thus entering the 
province of Taste, we have something more 
to say in regard to the comparative dura- 
bility and wear of our own sandstones and 
marbles. 

Fashion — that omnipotent mistress of 
New York, is now rapidly introducing the 
use of white marbles. Could we reach the 
ears of those who are about to build, and 
who are debating, perhaps, this question of 
material, we would beg them, when they 
next go down Broadway, to stop near 
Trinity Church, and to look through the 
palings at the grave-stones near. In par- 
ticular, let them stand some two rods below 
the south gate, before the head-stone which 
bears the name of James Stephens, and 
which tells us that said Stephens, after 
faithful service rendered to his king and 
country, amid scenes of hardship and dan- 
ger, in Europe and America, died here, of 
a fever, in the year 1767. They will per- 
ceive that the inscription onfthis limestone 
slab is much injured by the wear and tear 
of time. It has a blurred appearance. The 
letters have lost all their sharpness. The 
entire surface of the stone is roughened, 
very much as sugar is when partially dis- 
solved. In fact, it looks mean, coarse, and 
dingy. Now compare with it John Wag- 
hoene's low, brown head-stone, just on the 
left, and more than twenty years older. 
How clean and how well preserved its 
face! How sharp and how distinct each 
word and letter 1 There is no rounding of 
their edges, no filling up of their channels. 
The same is true of Andebw Mills' memo- 
rial, on the right. Mills was purser of the* 
ship " Greyhound," and died in 1749. The 
carving and lettering on this stone was done 
by an unskillful hand. The latter, indeed, 
is little more than scratching; and yet see 
how those scratches have lasted ! In the 
same line with these three stones, but nearer 
to the church, are four marble monuments 
and one of sandstone. These exhibit the 
same characteristics. Of the limestones, 
the latest is the one most defaced. 

If now we enter and pass through this 
ancient grave-yard, we shall find the same 
contrasts of preservation and decay repeat- 
ed, side by side, hundreds of times. St. 
Paul's church-yard tells the same story, 
though its annals do not run quite so far 
back. 

Here, then, on a small scale, and for a 
considerable length of time, we have an 
actual and convincing test of American 
sandstone and American marble. We know 
no reason for supposing that the marble of 
the City Hall, of the Custom House, of 
Stewart's dry goods shop, and many other 
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structures, is more durable than that of 
which these monuments were made : and, 
unless the material used in their construc- 
tion is much more capable of resisting ele- 
mentary action, it needs no prophet to tell 
how they will look a century hence. 

N. 
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THE EAMLLY A8 A WOEK OF ART. 

NO. IT. 

To seek an absolute definition of Art 
may suit the ambition of the anatomist of 
shadows; but can in no way help us through 
the labyrinth of this world's realities. To 
draw cobwebs out of words has been the 
delight of too many in every calling in 
life; but what does it avail those who look 
upon words as the representatives of things, 
and who merely consult them as micro- 
scopes, through which to penetrate to the 
conditions of things underlying them. With 
this view of the matter, we shall define 
Art as the ascension to the Beautiful, 
through the most simple and economical 
means ; and this definition, without being 
arbitrary, will suit our idea of its applica- 
tion to the formation of a home. 

There is no word in our language that 
t has more significancy than that of Home. 
It still continues to overpower the heart 
and mellow it into tears, notwithstanding 
the degenerating and revolutionary influ- 
ences which have grown out of an idiotic 
and perverse devotion to the wild schemes 
of trade and commerce. It still continues 
to be the true nursery of great and good 
men, and the only place of rest for the im- 
poverished as well as the affluent. To it we 
recur gratefully when years have whitened 
us, and left deep lines of care behind them, 
and written their history upon our wrinkled 
faces. Let us not then forget that Home 
is sacred, that it is the central point not 
only of our pleasures and affections, but 
of our truest religious aspiration ; and by 
the teachings and influences of which our 
whole life is colored for good or for evil, 
for happiness .or misery, for life or death. 

True Art has nothing to do with extrav- 
agance, it has nothing to do with the adula- 
tion of men's vanities or conceits, as they 
interpret themselves through the medium 
of gaudy houses, gaudy furniture, or gaudy 
dresses. It is the true moral arbitrator 
between men's assthetical wants and their 
artificial and meretricious wants — it strikes 
a natural balance between bad taste and 
good taste, between the vulgar rich man 
and the refined poor man ; it equalizes 
men's conditions by showing that the Beau- 
tiful is as attainable by the poor as by the 
rich : and in this respect it is nothing more 
than the expression of the natural order of 
things. ' Health is not dependent on the 
accident of wealth, comeliness of form is 
not, happiness is not, genius is not; in 
fact, there is no virtue or quality in nature 
that is so. The most that wealth can do 
is to facilitate the outward growth of 
artistic taste and beauty, provided they 
exist inwardly, otherwise it appears in the 
works of men as weeds appear amongst 
flowers. The vicious belief that everything 
can be bought with, money, that every 
humble effort is useless without it. that we 



are to suppress our thoughts, feelings, and 
actions, until we have a pecuniary channel 
through, which to pilot them, bespeaks a 
rotten condition of things, a moral coward- 
ice, which cripples our energies every day, 
and begets feuds and distractions not only 
in society, but even embitters the tender- 
est ties of family life. We know women 
who are unbiblical enough to look upon 
their husbands as godless because tbey are 
not omnipotent enough to control at will, 
and for their benefit, the whole treasury 
of Mammon ; and yet these women are not 
potent enough themselves to put artistically 
a button on one's" shirt, to mend a hole in 
one's stocking, or to cook a dish that would 
not commit suicide on the rude palate of 
an Irish hod-carrier. 

If Art did not stand on a moral fulcrum; 
if it did not teach men to be better, wiser, 
and more contented, by elevating their 
thoughts, by spiritualizing their feelings, 
and by showing how, without reference to 
their pecuniary inequalities, they can attain 
to the Beautiful, it would be a humbug. 
And this it is not, as we shall proceed to 
show. 

Art, in its application to the home, is 
concerned with the architecture of the 
dwelling itself, with the furniture of use 
and embellishment within it, with the 
dresses of its inmates, and with the general 
order and distribution of the whole. The 
dwelling that is gorgeously forced up be- 
fore the public eye by the agency of money 
alone, attracts momentarily the gaze of the 
crowd — the wonder of the stranger, and 
rerhinds the wayfarer of his poverty. But 
it is no more au index to the happiness 
and refinement of those within, than its 
pretensions are in accordance with the laws 
of Art. It being the wonder of a day, the 
dust of its mortality is soon dissipated by 
time, and its ponderous ostentation crushed 
out by a more impudent rival. And thus 
it is that the money-engendered and Art- 
less structures of the day, come in like 
Gullivers and go out like Liliputians, with- 
out anything more than the monstrosities 
of our momentary viciousness and inborn 
barbarity. It is thus that the labors of one 
generation instead of becoming the perma- 
nent investment of another, are but so 
much 'rubbish that has to be removed 
away, and with it the memory of those 
who created it. A fearful disjnncture this 
of two factors that should be inseparable, 
and one, too, having pernicious conse- 
quences upon the reverential parts of our 
nature. The modern substitution of the 
legislation of money for that of Art in the 
erection of dwellings, has over-ridden and 
forestalled the natural workings of man's 
tastes, and has begotten a destructive dis- 
parity between the family and its dwelling. 
The exorbitant pecuniary demands of the 
latter have impeded and disturbed the 
moral growth and prosperity of the former 
to such an extent, that our youth of both 
sexes are kept apart from conjugal incor- 
poration with each other, lest the necessities 
of life might force.upon them that becoming 
humility, which Christ taught, and the 
idolatry of mammon repudiates ; lest they 
might be forced to love the obscurity of 
their homes, and forego the purchased ad- 
miration ot libertines in the world. The 
shell or dwelling of the Family should cor- 
respond to its own intrinsic nature, and 
should be confined to the legitimate service 



of its legitimate wants. Apart from this, 
it is an excrescence, and poisonous to its 
well-being. Now, is there any real, moral 
or artistic connection between the extrava- : 
gant taw dri nesses of a modern dwelling call- 
ed fashionable and the modest acquire- 
ments of an aasthetically constituted Family 
— does the protection which it requires 
from the elements without, and the basis 
which it requires for its happiness within, 
bear any analogy to the ill-shaped masses 
of stone, brick and mortar, which are 
aggregated together in our city, like turbu- 
lent mountains thrown up by some wild 
convulsion of nature? They would seem 
to us to be the fruits of misdirected ambi^ 
tion and means, misdirected intellect and 
love of notoriety, and an unnecessary and 
injurious drain upon the already over-taxed' 
energies of mankind. They are the modern-' 
representatives of the dark human powers 
of antiquity, as they historically appear to 
us in the despotisms of the theocratic, 
military, and monarchical regimes, and; 
like them the modern dwellings proclaim 
the restless and vaulting ambition of misery 
and discontent, and not the happy and ; 
contented humility of a normal state of 
mind and morals. 

Man ought to know that if his spirit is 
not on a bed of roses, his body must be on 
one of thorns, that a neglected duty begets 
a pointless and a remorseful effort which 
ends in painful discords. Let no man, 
therefore, envy the modern dwelling; it is 
but a mass of gilded matter, it is in viola- 
tion of the laws : of Art, and the moral 
requirements of a well and permanently 
constituted Family, and has no more bear- 
ing upon the health, happiness and well- 
being of man individually, in the Family or 
society, than the elaborated sepulchres of 
Greenwood Cemetery. ; - 1 

In our next we shall speak of the other 
two branches of our subject. 



OTJB WATERING-PLACES. 

Now, that the autumnal leaves are fall- 
ing thickly and drearily upon the retiring 
footsteps of the disciples of pleasure, as 
they move away from our watering-places, 
let us indulge in a few desultory reflections 
as to their uses and abuses. v : ; 

It was an honest instinct \>f human na- 
ture, and one claiming our gratitude, which 
made the watering-place a natural appen- 
dix of city life; it is in keeping with the 
hygienic necessities of our existence, and 
has beneficial effects not only corporeally, 
but mentally. There is a liberty more dear 
to us, more soothing to our struggles in 
life, than that which is written on parch- 
ments, and serves as a Bible to the rabid 
politician ; it is the liberty .of giving free 
scope and free exercise to the natural laws ' 
of our own nature; it is the liberty of es- 
caping from bad air, bad company, bad avo- 
cations, and the indurating exigencies to 
which a badly constructed state of society 
so often subject us. A winter's imprison- 
ment in a thickly-populated city — a win- 
ter's cares and embroilments, a winter's . 
frigidity and irritation can only be compen- 
sated for, by timely recreations in green 
fields, in majestic forests, and along the - 
sweetly rolling streams of our rural dis- 
tricts. Wonder not, then, gentle reader, 
if we sigh to be away from our city incar- 
ceration as soon as the leafy month of June 



